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MODERN EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


THE complaint often made that mod 
‘n edueation is too practical in aims, 
nd that as a consequence the comin 

will lose much of the beaut 

richness of life which th 
ywe to their pursuit 

re usually 
voeational studies 
liscuss the quest on 
plaint 1s justified 

In attempting such a discussion 
essary to distinguish between the aims of 
those seeking an education and the char 
acter of the edueation which is offered 

If we make this distine . do we as 

matter of fact find that the aims of thos 
seeking a modern edueation are 
way more practical than were the 


rood old davs soucht 


those who in th 

quire the knowledge then availabl 
An examination of the history of uni- 

versities and of such institutions of learn 

ing as antedated them would seem to show 

that almost everywhere and at almost 

every period the primary purpose of thos 

seeking an edueation has been in very 

large measure a distinctly practical one 

This purpose has been to acquire profi 

ciency in the profession which they in 

tended to follow. European edueation has 

always been devoted to the study of those 

things which were believed from age to 

age to be of definite use to the student at 

the close of his period of study It has The ot 

lost this vocational character at any par have sil 

ticular time only in so far ; ' professiot 
1] rather tl 


inaugural address read 


University on May 2 5 was the 
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than of svystemat nstruction. Indeed, in 
many lines of work the system of appren- 
tiveship was the on form of education 
ivailab] Sometimes those engaged in 
these occupations formed themselves into 


wieties organized after the manner of the 


merchant and craft guilds whieh had so 
much influence on commerce and indus- 
try. As a result, both of association with 
their fellows and of instruction received 


from their superiors, the younger mem 


bye rs of these societies acquired a knowl- 


usually empirical in character, of the 


edge, 


secrets of the eraft or mystery to which 


Such, 


they intended to devote their lives. 


for example, in England, were the Inns of 


Court organized by the lawyers and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons which 
looked after the interests of those engaged 


in the practise of medicine. 


During the second half of what are 
called the Middle Ages universities were 
established. In them more or less Syste- 


matic instruction was given in subjects 


which had not 


the universities been regarded as worthy 


olf the attention of the learned, 7. e., the 


‘educated’? man. To theology and philos- 
ophy, which had constituted about all the 
learning of the day, was added very gen- 
The 
study of law first appears at Bologna, that 
both 


the universities, 


erally the study of law and medicine. 


of medicine at Salerno, in cases be- 
fore the establishment of 
but these subjects, from a very early time, 
found a place in the university. In Eng- 
land, however, law and medicine did not 
important 


The Inns 


succeed in obtaining an posi- 
tion in the educational system. 
of Court and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons gave most of the legal and med- 


ival The 


universities, nevertheless, exerted an influ- 


instruetion which was given. 


ence on the development of both legal and 


Kor instruetion in theol- 


medical study. 


AND 


before the establishment of 
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ogy and philosophy, which might have a 
bearing on the solution of legal problems, 
was often given in the university to ind 
viduals who subsequently studied law as a 
trade in the Inns of Court; and although 
the study of medicine was in England ear 
ried on for the most part in the College o 
Physicians and Surgeons there was still i: 
Oxford, at any rate from a 


very early 


time, a professorship of medicine. Stu 


who were not satisfied 
offered in 


and in 


dents of medicine 


with the facilities England 


went. however considerable num 


bers—to the continent for instruction. 
The function of the early English uni 
versity was therefore in large measure 


to prepare merely for the clerical profes 
sion, and it may be said that the English 
university has not even at the present time 
entirely emancipated itself from the cler 


ical 


was for so long a time subject. 


and monastie influences to whieh if 


The revival of learning had the effect o| 
changing and broadening the work of uni 
versities. Systematic instruction was 
civen in a greater number of subjects than 
before had been the ease, particularly in 
the Greek and Latin classics. The aims of 
this 


however, almost, if not every bit, as prac- 


those who sought instruction were, 


tical as in the past. Most men went to the 
university in order to fit themselves for 
their chosen career. There were, however, 


more learned professions than formerly. 
One could thus be a literary man without 
being a clergyman. The development of 
the secular statesman, which was largely 
incidental to the systematic study of law, 
also lessened the influence of the clergy in 
political affairs. But for a long time after 
the first appearance of the secular states- 
man it was almost necessary that a candi- 
should be well 


date for political honors 


versed in what was considered to be the 


learning of the day. In England, for ex- 
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'S paratively late date a ¢ < d Lat ssics had. at o 
wcessful a persuasive speech in partiia eat pract va Kve ww it 
ment must be replete with classical refer such a value. Almost all modern Euro, 
es and abound in quotations from Latin languages owe much to Greek and L 
ithors who were considered almost to and s of « { resent 1 
nonopolize polite hterature replete with Ss | . S hy 
The result was then both in England with difficulty be understood by thos 
nd on the continent that, even during the have not had ass t! 
per d when ¢lass il lear ! cast ts What is tru t red S = 
most potent spell on the European mind ind of tl . . 
those who studied in the universities we tru { tl , 
iated by the desire to 1 themselves ! Most s ts , 
some specified caree) The candidates for tals « vers \ ride! 
the clerical p ssl for the legal and to carry on \ { st ; 
! | il }) MeSSIOLLS dl lol po T a ! ? ? mi: ; mis " 
honors, went to the university to pursue their subsequent careers The spher 
hat were often regarded as and usually tivity t} iIniversities . 
re vocational studics rh did no however to ¢ , . 
to the spring of knowledge to quench — wit} ; aft 4 — 
thirst tor learning Thev drank of th oceupatior \ h had been 1 i 
waters rather to strengthen themselves for one time in the nature of trades, but 
the race of life in which they had entered began to ta ym ft ter « , 
\ distinct development of the study of — professions, and pre] 
eologvy and philosophy in the early days  fessions has always |» ne the n 
f European education was that phase of important functions of the univers 
European intellectual life which is known The existing organizatio nor! 
Scholasticism. Scholasticism is, ol continental university. shows I ts 
course, associated at the present time w th practical or voeati hay 


almost anything but the pract eal and the present time That rea atior : . 


useful. The determination of the number upon four rather separate and disti: 

of angels that can dance on the point ot 4 faculties These ai the fa ties theo 
needle, or of the action of the historie ass ogy, ph losophy, iw and n | . ‘a 
placed between two bundles of hay, does these all but the faculty of pl sophy fit 


not seem now to be of great practical the student for a reeog d irned pro 
value; but it may not be denied that the  fession. The only one that may not 
answer to these questions was considered sald Lf Tt clearly practic ! Ts iS . 


n former days to be of fundamental im the faculty of philosop!) To this faeult 


portance. The later study of the Greeco- are assigned all the subjects (| not 


Latin classics had somewhat the same in- find a piace in one of th the! But b 


fluence on European intellectual develop cause it is not the place of preparation for 


ment which the study of the Chinese class a recognized learned profession we must 


‘s has apparent had on Chinese life. It not supposs that the aims of th: ; i 

aroused a great admiration for the past philosophy ure alt ther inpractiea 
. y ¢ ; ri . - = . 

and somewhat of a contempt for the pres For within s Jurisdicti a philosop| 


: } ] ] > li¢ oo tar . i 4 ‘ 
ent. At the same time a knowledge of th historv. literature 
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tiv R rhea } } suiall ups such 
! mport }) the syst 1 OF edu- 
cation adopted nn the lower schools. It is 


faculty of philosophy that the train- 


teachers in those subjeets is en- 

trusted \lost of the students even of the 
or p ilosophy are thus practical n 

r aims kor th re endeavol to 

fit themselves for their life work of teach 


prote SS1ODIS which 
the early university was 


advance of medicine to its new 


n large measure due to a change of Euro 
pean thoneht. It may be said tl or a 
( sid ral ) ad prior to th reviy | ol 


turopean 


earnine | 


main like the thought of most other 


of the world, theoretical and speculatiy 
lt laid great stress on supernatural causes 
for the or lit ins phenol na o fe and 
emphasized dialeetie and a priert dedu 


asstimed 


tions trom 


tual curiosity with r 


fied by meditation and speculation rather 
than by vestigation and experimenta- 
tio Mien thought rath than observed: 
reasoned rather tl renera d 

This attitude was not always, however, 
the attitude of the European mind. Early 
n the history of European thought there 


made to observe, to 


mpts 


eather data, to general nduetivelvy from 
these data and by the process } cper 
mentation to mit the effeets « the ren 


eralizations made Aristotle and Arechi- 


medes, Ilippocrates and Galen were 
rh t nen ) vhom bservat 
seemed important ho sought by indu 
on to reach ClUSIONS al Vv expe 
, ryt te tigt hye tativ eo) MmpONns 
reached 

S r 1 mpt to ela mora sg ( 


AND 
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a rhe | was he 
\ indoned rhe cause of its abar 
donment is not known. Changes in general 
social and economic conditions must bh 


pro 


ably be held in large measure responsi! 


But it is also just as true that Europe was 
j | 
hel nereasingly subjected to Asiatic 
tical and intellectual influences. The cor 


Great, although 


triumph of Eu 


quests of Alexander the 
usually regarded as the 
rope over Asia, also resu ted mn the sub} 


on of Europe, or 


at any rate of that part 
of Europe which counted intellectually, to 


Asiatic 


expansion 


influences In the 


Same 


Rome somewhat 


later had perhaps as much influence in 


bringing Asia to Europe as in causing the 
spread in Asia of European methods of 
thought. The s gentium brought in by 
the Roman Pretor originated in larg 





iutocratic rule replaced the first feeble at 
tempts at popular government mad 
(ire and Rome. 

At about the same time th these leg 
nd political principles originating in Asia 


hecame predominant other im 


1 
moral ideas also 
felt 


rr) . 
These were the two great 


that of Mvythra 


ntellectual and 


portant 


made their infl 


Asiatie origin fluence 


Christianity. The religion of Mythra, 
e orgimally a ri ultimately sue 
eumbed to Christian T\ and the only sub- 
sequ nfluence which it exerted was in- 
7 
The influence of the form of Christian- 
vw h early developed and which alone 


d consider, on the whole, did not en- 


development and application 


the scientific method to the conduet of 
rv affairs of lift lhe aseeticism 
1 had so much influence on early 
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study it under Cwsalpinus, but preferred 
Ile in- 
vented the telescope and was able thus to 
the 


which had been and was being greatly ad- 


to devote himself to mathematics. 


contribute to science of astronomy 


vanced by Copernicus, Tycho Brahe and 
Kepler, 

While these important seientifie discov- 
eries were being made Bacon and Descartes 
that 
founded only on experience and that reli- 


were insisting knowledge could be 
ance could not safely be placed on authority 
or speculation, 

The intellectual aristocrats of the day 
did not at first. however, regard scientific 
studies as exactly of the same rank as that 
assigned to the better 
studies such as theology, philosophy, law 


older recognized 


and medicine. In England these studies 
did not at first receive any recognition at 
the hands of the university, while on the 
continent they were generally admitted to 
the academic family circle under the dis- 
guise of philosophy. 

As knowledge of natural science has in- 


influences, in large measure at- 
the 


which 


creased, 
tributable to 
work 


scientific method, have 


been at have given to our 
purely modern education its so-called prac- 
tical character. In the first place, it has 
heen found with our increasing knowledge 
of scientific truth that the application of 
the scientific principles which have been 
diseovered to the conduct of the ordinary 
affairs of life is followed by great advan- 
As a consequence a series of tech- 


Thus, 


tage. 
nieal sciences have been elaborated. 
the application of the principles of geol- 
ogy has resulted in the development of a 
science of mining. The application of the 
principles of chemistry has been followed 
by the development of the science which is 
often spoken of as industrial or commer- 


cial chemistry. Out of physics have grown 


many of the engineering sciences. 


AND 
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Just as the development of an approxi- 


mately scientifie medicine resulted in 


transforming medicine from a trade into 
a learned profession, so the development 
of the engineering sciences has made the 
engineer out of the artisan, the architect 
out of the builder and the scientifie chem- 
and eredulous al- 


further- 


ist out of the ignorant 
chemist. <At the 
new sciences and 


present time, 


more, new learned pro- 
fessions are in the making, as the prin- 
ciples of science are being applied in do- 
mains which have as yet not fallen com- 
pletely under their influence. Scientific 
agriculture is fast replacing rule of thumb 
methods in the tilling of the soil. The sei- 
entific forester is taking charge of the con- 
servation and exploitation of our forests. 
The mechanical engineer is devoting his at- 
tention to the problems of shop and fae- 
The naval the 
the the 


point to scientific 


tory. architect is taking 
place of Perhaps 
furthest the 
method has been pushed is to be found in 


the United States where the new profession 


shipbuilder. 


which 


engineer, as it is ealled, is 
The efficiency 


neer devotes himself to problems which not 


of efficiency 
claiming recognition, engi- 
many vears ago would have been regarded 
as unworthy the notice of an educated, 
much less a learned, man. 

The distinctly practical scientific studies, 
that is the application of well-recognized 
principles of science to the conduct of hu- 
man affairs, did not, apart from medicine, 
to Euro- 
pean university circles at all. For their 
pursuit often called 
polytechnics or schools of some particular 


sueceed in obtaining admission 


special institutions 


technology were established where stu- 


dents might be instructed in the learning 
not embraced within the university cur- 
riculum. In very reeent years, however, 
there is a tendeney in Germany towards 


the establishment by cities of universities 
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which special attention shall be given to 


se branches of study that are regarded 


eftic ent conduet of 


S indispensable to the 


r modern lite 

In the United States the university was 

t. however, so inhospitable as it was in 
England or even upon the continent. Its 

ors were not infrequently opened at an 


arly date to the applied sciences and at 


the present time it is possible to find as 
ntegral parts of the university organiza- 
m not only schools of engineering and 
but as well schoo!s 


tecture or depart 


ts of agriculture, pharmacy, dentistry, 
isiness administration, veterinary medi 
ne, journalism, edueation and household 


‘ts and domestie seience. In these schools 


nstruetion is n subjects all of which 


riven 
re formerly regarded as unworthy of the 


ttention of the learned man, as connected 
ith a trade rather than with a profession. 
Indeed it may perhaps be said that some 
niversity members still regard certain of 
ese subjects with a considerable degr 
demie suspicion. 
The significance of this movement which 
is heen so briefly outlined is that it eon- 
sists in the application of scientifie methods 
to the conduct of the ordinary affairs of life 
and tends to raise trades and occupations 
Many 


nstructors in our institutions of learning 


to the dignity of learned professions. 


oceupy a position in the life of the commu- 
quite different that 


so many Vears ago Was accorded generally 


nity from which not 
to the members of the teaching profession, 
The fact that our modern edueation has to 
do in such large measure with the phenom- 
ena of ordinary life has given to many of 
those who are engaged in teaching the posi- 
tion of experts. Their services are being more 
and more demanded by those in authority 
as advisers and counselors and the old idea 
that a university professor was engaged in 


+ 
I 


he consideration of things having no bear- 


AND 
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Ing on practical lite 1s fast being ban 


Yr | 
do Pd 


This reestablishment of the or 


pean conception of human life as irthy of 
study and the consequent adopt rf tl 
heliet the desirability of apply scien 
tifie methods to the conduct of its ordinary 
affairs had far reaching results 

In tl rst place, investigation and re 
search have been given a p! ‘ n the edu 
eational svstem and are su ! y 
not replacing introspective s] ilation and 
a prior’ me thods Those er ed n 1 
struction and those being « lar x 
pected by observation, exper nt and 
duetivi reneralization to enlaree th field 
of human knowledge. This work has not 


how: ver, heen eonfined tO « r’ l vVersitles 


Much, perhaps more, work of investigation 


has been done in technical or professional 
schools not connected with uni sities, as 
well as mpletely outside of recog ed 
edueational cireles, by men who either have 
had ample means or who have n subs 
dized by the government or by 1} ounty 
of private givers 

The suecess which in the domain t 
are called the natural seienees has been 
attendant on the new methods. has not 
failed, further, to influenee methods of 
study in the older branches of learning. 
Theology has been subjected to what is 
often spoken of as the higher criticism. 


Philosophy has tended to become more his 


torical and inductive and less speculative 


and a priori. Psychology relies less on sub- 
jective introspection and more on objective 
and 
influ- 


reculated, 


experimentation, Law is coming mor 


more to he regarded as an evolution 


enced if not controlled by the « ‘OnoMmMIic 


social conditions wh ch are to bh 


and less and less as owing its origin and 
from 


the 


development to a mor. deduction 
i 


fixed premises, themselves based on 


there ar 


hypothesis that 


universal, always 
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pope | rules nan mauet rh 
I ly f literature now eonsists in lara 


intensive examination of 


the 


original texts History, which formerly 
was perhaps based more on fiction than on 
fact, has been rewritten with the desire to 


attain in some degree the accuraey and pre 


cision characteristic of the pursuit of scien 


tifie truth. EKeonomics and polit 


have become much less spee 


theoreties| t it) thes once were Whil 


they have not as vet attained unto the dig 


nity of exact sciences, probably because of 


the extreme complexity of economic nd 


only imperfectly 


polit enl prob! ms. as vet 


underst od thes are adopt ne more and 
and indue 


losi \ the 


more the methods of observation 


tive generalization and are fast 


cle lu tive ch imacter which at one time Was 


! 


incident to them and to which the general 
lack of confidence once expressed as to their 
conclusions may in large measure have been 


field of eduea- 
in the point of 
called 


have had the effeet of rendering somewhat 


This vast widening of the 


tion and the notable change 


view to which attention has been 
less rather than more practical the purposes 
and aims of those who are attending our 


educational institutions. In former days, 
as has been pointed out. almost all students 
Were pursuing vocational studies in order 
to fit 


Now, however, in addition to students pur 


themselves for a well-defined eareer. 
suing vocational studies we have two other 
classes of students. These are, first. a large 
number who are devoting themselves to the 
older learning, although its advocates claim 
for it under present conditions a disciplin- 
ary and cultural rather than a vocational 
value. Such students are not therefore pro- 


fessional students and are not pursuing 


voeational studies, and it is said that their 
aims are not practical in character. There 


is further a numerous class of students who 


AND 
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} 


part of tl rt 


voting a larg 


search and investigation. Some of them 
! in the philosophical rather than in 

technical professional faculty. Others ar 
however, in such a technical faculty. For 


it must not be forgotten that In many such 


faculty much work in the nature of r 


search and investigation 1s irried on with 
rt tf su OSs Nor should it be torgotte: 
yn the other hand that many students ins 


ealled) philosophical and non-voeatio: 


‘ulties have after all voeational and p 


t aims and purposes Thev are sti 
y in order to prepare themselves as te 
ers of the subjeets which thev have choset 
The answer to the first question which 
has sked must then be that educa 
tion is at the present time rather less t! 
] +he i+ t . »} ,- 
more pra than if was formerly, 11 we 


are to judge it by the purposes of those who 
are being educated. <A larger percentage of 
students are at the present time than for- 
merly seeking an edneation which is not 
tended to fit them for a well-defined earcver 
or profession. 

On the other hand it can not be doubted 


that the character of the education, oppor 
tunities for which are now open to the stu- 
dent, is more practical than it once was. 
In the first place the subjects in which 
nstruction is given are in many eases much 
more closely related to the facts of every- 
day life than were those to which the scho- 
the Middle Ages 
much attention or than those 


the almost exclusively philosophical and 


lasticism of devoted so 


embrace! in 
literary edueation which was due to the 
influences of the Renaissance. 

In the second place, there is a continuous 
tendency evident in almost all parts of the 
European world and particularly in those 
parts of it in which the attainment of econ- 
omy and efficiency is receiving the most 


attention. towards granting some of the dig- 


‘ 


tv of learned professions to what were 
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) empt is m le »appiv t h 
knowledge to anv of the econon 
Si p! Wems | the COTMMUNITS ind 
tural resources of th untry remain 
ompletely without development 
one. IT say, who has actually seen these 


i ns cal ir lly refrain from « xpress 

o th mviction that the so-called prac 
tical character of modern European and 
American edueation is one of the most sig- 


manif stations oft 


and 


the European mind 


tant 
He must believe that 


impor 


To 
nit 
i 


ant 
the dignity a id heauts ot life have not been 


sacrificed by giving to the physician an 
education which permits him to approach 


bed 


knowledge, which has made the precise and 


the sick with a confidenee born 





out of the 
architect 


carpenter 


blundering 
and 


ind 


hneer 


eng 
onorant 
naval constructor out of the 


bo; T builder 
Many of course will what will vou 


do when you have built all yv 


eanals and bridges, when vou have wrested 


Nature, your in- 


secrets from and 


all her 


dustry and agriculture have reached their 


maximum of efficiency To 


wh it 
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In our pursuit of wleder 
sire to Ln prove ult nate! 
should not permit ourselves t 
past nor overlook the artis 
nature We must 1 ir edu 
tutions. as has been well said 
| \ is wel] us how 11) In 
At the same tim t SO 
problem how to liv | how 
and efficiently is not NSIS 
endeavors on thi e hand t 
field of human knowledge an 


boundaries 


known ind on t! other hand 
' 

ma be regvarcace \ \ 

tl I | \ Dp 

looked upon as mere oceupat 

dignity which results from 

ly i 1 tl St s | Ww t 
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‘ational ideals while p rhaps more prac- 


erill 

tical now than formerly are really to be dis- 
uished from former ideals by reason of 

the fact that they are broader and more 


“cnnprehensive, W neo 


ation vocational or purely 


aS pure ly 
tural. We 


to theology and philosophy or to literature 


no longer confine our study 
mathematies. 
The functions of modern edueation in 
deed are manifold. 
In the first place it endea 
to the 


vors to transmit 


present generation a knowledge of 


our past. It makes us of the present day 
acquainted with what those of bygone days 
did and thought, hoped for and. believed. 
as the heirs 


that in- 


It teaches us how we should live 
of a European past th all that 


In the second place edueational institu 
tions endeavor to broaden the field of 
nowledge along ll conceivable lines. 
Ther enconrave re mareh ind investigation 
with no ulterior practical purpose. With 
out such research the conquest of nature 
will be impossible. Unless we ean discover 


new principles we may reach a time when 
further progress will cease 

Our edueational svstem may of eourse 
provide for the study of applied science in 
nstitutions not connected with the univer- 
sities which after the European example 
may be confined to instruetion in the lore 
of the past and to research and investiga- 
tion, There are, however, great advantages 
to be derived from the association of tech- 
nical schools with universities, particularly 
where research and investigation with the 
idea of enlarging the sum of human knowl- 
edge are recognized as a part of the uni- 
versity ’s work. A technical school which is 
completely free from university influences 
s apt to devote itself exclusively to the im 


parting of already existing information, 


s prone to make little if any provision 


AND 


consider 
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rv that research to which advance in 
knowledge is due. 
Furthermore, at the 
commonly the ease in this 
technical take all 
sthdies before they take up their profes- 


On the assumption that all the 


present time it is 
eountry that 
students their cultural 
sional work. 
iry have been taken 
S ant to 


narrow protessional 


cultural studies neces 


the student in the t hnieal school 


receive a very train- 
ing. The association of such a school with 
tends to 


brea ith To professional train ng by offer- 


the university five a greater 


ing to the technical student the opportunity 


to do work alone lines which are not 


strictly neutral. 

In the fourth place, the presence in the 
university of persons who as compared with 
those in the outside world may be regarded 
as experts in their particular lines makes 
it one of the not one of the 


obligations ot institutions of 


functions if 


our higher 


learning to proffer the services of their 


members to the communities in which they 


are situated. For whether these institu 


tions are or are not what are technically 


known as state universities they in large 
measure owe their establishment and their 
com 


And apart from any such obli- 


possibilities for useful work to those 
munities. 
gation it is the duty of educated men so to 
make use of their knowledge as to benefit 
The 


rendering of publie service and prepara- 


the society of which they are members 


tion for rendering such service must be re- 
garded as included among modern eduea- 
tional ideals, 

The educational ideals of the present day 
are then very comprehensive in their scope 
They inelude the disciplinary training of 
the 


mission of that particular knowledge of the 


the voung along general lines, trans- 
past which will do most to develop persons 
the application of scientific 


conduet of the 


of eulture, 


methods to the ordinary 
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s t rease of our knowledga \ fina S | ‘ reat 
t eh resea h na ivestiva n th \ ing 1 ! ‘ we liv 
rendering OT pu e service No 1 Thos tte! tel }» rand a mo 
leals is to be despised as unworthy of pur spi place for human b rs to inhabit 
suit by men of learning. None perhaps a sson Goopnow 
av be selected as more worthy of purs 
than the rest No institution which de MEASURING THE ULTIMATI 
votes itself sincerely and honest V to ft PRODUCT = , 
pursuit of any of them may be regarded as at Heer: 
ren t! name Ol 1 institut : & | * ' \< ( 
ne Super S oO A \ 
But the very mprehensiveness of these City is cl 
S ma S it improb le that ma \ Stl — : 
ms will be able to pursue them all with 2 ; . 
the same vigol Almost limitless resources ; ee 
St available in order that any one inst aes } 
110 may such a position {7e0 :, In n 4] ; 
ray i] situation may further make it de- Pe Oe mf 
S ! le that ‘ertain ol thes dk Ls be elu- I") ce Ra 
phasized at the expense of others. Univer- :, . : he ; , 
sit Ss situate dl at rnear government cen- wae P - thi , : : 
ters may thus be able to render more effee- 4 a a 41 P 
tive pu | ¢ service than others less favorably ; ty 1. — s le tr 
situated Urba universities may havi ’ : : . 2 
ter opportunities to do the work neces : ind . 
eA ? \ ~ } 
sary to prepare yr certain prof ssious than seni ia P , a 
those situated in the country. The ideals a ae | wera : 
ous svstems My 
which each university should set before it ilk 
self must thus be determined by its peculiar f Ps oe 
Situation But thos hich it ad pts it t] 63 , ' 
should pursue with all its might. Its pur-  , y = : 
pose should be excellence rather tha om r} , P 1) | 
prehensiveness. qua itv rather than quan wre : lve = 7 
tits It should expand only so far as, vain, ; 
expansion will fit it better to discharge its fe » arient , ‘ 
main function and to pursue its principal ean jt he seientif And ia ther 
ideals. or so tar as the local needs i? (’ lent S h " nh , . 
to its geographical situation make such ex-  eational product 
pansion necessar) [mi t 
It is only when such an attitude has been another and 
assumed that it will be possible to eliminate tion: What is the 
an unhealthy and unwise competition be-  catior \t what ar 
tween universities, all of which belong to ! TO0.000 { 
the same brotherhood, all of which are pur ! \ { ! 
suing the sal veneral ends and all of 25.000 i t States 
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bine t r elTo) iF 1d n to 
efinit purposes in mind does 
edueation nvolve something that merits 

me ultimate product 

he end in v has differed h the 
rs | emphases throughout his 
! Plato med of edueation fitting 
e Ath in for the office of philosopher 
tesma \ristotle’s system of eduea 
tie med toward a life that understood 
d desired pure goodness and absolute 


Quintilian, typical Roman and 
forum, 
nstitutes as an edueational 
» , 
Roman 


man wholly 


physically, mentally morally to 


champion the aims of the Roman 


These 


‘tizen three educational theorists 
had in mind definite goals and so far as we 
can understand the methods involved were 


+ 


{ ! } ley 
arefu ly eonsidered) and seem ratior alls 


sound in the 1 Partly under their influ- 
( er theorists coneeived of educat.on 

a7 rovidl r the wavs and means whereby 

the individual might reach the maximum 
social and individual refinement. For ex- 


revarded the cultured 


leman as the of eduea- 


acme 


inst his exclusiveness Rous- 


with a sneer at artificial soci tv, ad 


vocated with unrestrained passion an edu 


ation by natural means through which 


the individual’s impulses, instinets, nat 


ral tendencies might work their wav to 


the top notch. The only habit the individ- 


should form is that of forming no hab- 


ts. writes Rousseau. Herbart. with his 


will. and 


iis scheme of harmonious de- 


devotion to the commanding 


ind Locke with his profound 
h in the ability of the human intellect 
th—each gave to the edu 


Ve process a distinctive bent. 


modern twentieth-century 


AND 
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the aim ined tio Who is 

(37 Sl f t heov re ve? ) i? 

ricu d school « ations * 

\rist Quintilian, Montaigne, Rousseau, 

Herbart, Spencer, Locke, Froebel, Pesta- 
zzi? Whose ghost leads the young st 


nd while he 


or to that group? Or perhaps the ghosts 


rects his ha subseribes to this 


are absent and in their place the vow 
student is directed by educational str - 


would seem that 


eve. It yn is 
vholly diversified. In the languag I 
William James all of us are in the clutches 
if the degree octopus. one tentacle B.A 


and 
Ph.D., ete. The 


others B.S.. 


B.L., M.A.. M.D.. C.E 


‘complexity of modern so 


ety and the increasing scope of scientific 
studies make necessary distinet eduea 
tional aims for lawyers, physicians, arch 
tects, engineers. teachers, et al.. without 
attending to a common eduecationa 
mat At least this seems to be the thought 
f some eritics. Is it true that the twen 
tietn-century goal of education is par er 


tional or, as Bagley terms it, 


(4 cae y 


bread and butte: Assuming that wealth 
enjoyment, leisure. and 


that 


Ss a means To 
American 


ndeney ? 


dominated by 


power, are we to believe 
‘ation 1s sensuous in its main t 
Americans a people . 
icureans and Cyrenaics? 
that of these 
doubtless apparent ends we are 


ne th 


I venture to suggest back 
reorganiz- 


the 


vraduate 


entire school system from 


kindergarten up through the 


school with an all-controlling purpose in 
that of the 
that 
Mod- 
remarked, rests 


literary, the 


not unlike 
but 


mind—a purpose 


classie aneients stated in terms 


least are more significant 


ern edueation. it has been 
pon several ideals, the 


the 


phys- 


vious. the voea- 


moral, the reli 


] 
‘ 


Hee a : 
onal and the scientific. In ea 


h of these 
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tril ! he 
: his I } 
ve! termed ed 
/ nad Od ) ’ ry) 
s Ti] Ef t Leader 
S vural address as r r of tl 
rsity of Edinburgh Gladstone quoted 
nye \ ds of Sir Robert Pee 
her S presumptior nounting 
st tT ! nty | 1 | anv one ol Vou 
adetern t be em nt n whatev r 
rofession vou may choose and will act 
Varying steadiness in pursuance of 
t determination, vou will, if health and 
strength be given vou falliblvy sueceed 
\ ind our divers 1 aims ther s this 
thet this toeal end tl vhatever out 
sen and naturally endowed career may 
t involves an opportunity fo lead 


Now here s the question again: Can 


s ultimate product be measured? Ca 
he process of producing leaders be meas 
red Dr. Maxwell nd many agree with 
m, thinks that neither th process nor the 
timat Dy? vl ts in be measnt | ror th 

simple reason that in the realm of mental 

nd spiritual life there can be no ultimat: 

Life is a growth and growth is a contin 
growing—a perpetual modification 

Many conditions in modern edueation 

have stimulated an reasing group of 
l ! nd wom » TaK i Terent attituds 


a larg part 


the learning process in he measured 
They believe that the ultimate product 


should have certain qualities. a certain kind 
f skill that can be measured or standardized 
hev believe that the process of edueation 


1] theoretieal., 


' 
perimentation ana \\ de opservation 


hev believe that th subjects taught in 


ie various schools should be thoroughly 


-essentials ind ror 
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time have been thrilled by the alluring title 


ol som eourse of study. it want that,’’ 
savs the unsuspecting neophyte. He reg- 
isters. For the first month everything is 


The Then 


COUPrSe 


pleasant tasks seem easy. 
increasingly 
stand- 


weary 


slow ly the becomes 
difficult and the 
still. discouraged, 


Way 


student reaches a 


feels drags his 
to the office of the dean and begs to be 
this a pitiful 


plea he asks the professor in charge to allow 


excused from course; with 
him to drop this subject and with renewed 


enthusiasm he knocks at the door of an- 
Setting aside 
for the 


others 


other light and airy course. 
those cases that have no eapacity 


work undertaken, there are many 


who become discouraged because their prog- 
ress to them seems inadequate. Has scien- 


tific edueation any message of hope for 


such students Investigators like Bryan 
and Harter. Swift 


that in the process of learning there are in- 


and Book, have shown 
evitably several periods called plateaus dur- 
ing which the student apparently makes no 
dead level—a 


This has been shown to be true in 


progress. Things are on a 
plateau 
experiments in learning to telegraph, to 
tvpewrite, in ball-tossing and in learning a 
foreign language. Bryan and Harter and 
on a 


( ffort 


blockades 


Book say to students imprisoned 
platean: Work harder 
that 


eall 


ance, 


It as intense 
educates These halts and 
ingenuity, more 


The 


series of terraces 


for greater 


persever- 


more sand and grit. learning 


curve is a long never a 


smooth incline 

Many have said the same thing in talks 
of an inspirational character, but scientifie 
edueation voes back of inspiration and an- 
alvses the psychology of learning. lere 
is a typical individual engripped in an an- 
noving habit. He feels that slowly it is 


gaining complete mastery over every de- 


partment of his life. His character, effi- 


It seems 


1 
at stake. 


and d stiny are 


Cieney 


AND 
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impossible for him to break the habit. In- 


ivators offer him a life-line. There ar 


Vest 


a dozen and more carefully worked out 


rules of habit-making and habit-breaking 
“ing the 


difficulty and of dealing with each factor 
Self-control and 


that offer ways and means of anal 


in asimple, direct manner, 
found to 


Irom a 
Character and 


‘ 


self-mastery are result 
series of specific victories 
efficiency are measurable achievements res 
ing upon many strategic battles hard won 
by a science of strategs and a science 
personal control. 

Modern penology as illustrated by \ 
rests on sclentifi 
Probably there is no such diy 


La ‘k Ol 


edueation, unwholesome environment. wan 


Osborne at Sing Sing 
svmpathy. 


sion of society as a criminal class 


of employment and ignorance of what 
prises in the language of Thorndike Th 
Nature of Man 


causes to practically all of the crimes 


Original are contributing 


record, Modern psychology studies the in 


stinets of beast and of man. Curiosity, 


imitation, play, fear, love, hate, sex. emu 
tion, ete., are among the assertive instinets 
that life. If 


studied and sympathized with they becom: 


shape a man’s these ar 
a basis of fair judgment and act as search 
lights Wrongs 


against society appear in a juster light. 


human conduet. 


across 


The penitentiary or prison is changed from 


a house of terror and revenge to a sani 


tarium and school where the individual is 
instructed and trained in the redirection of 
his instinets and not in the hopeless ordea 
of destroying them, for they are inde 
structible and can be only redirected or 
substituted. Discipline in school and soci 
ety is hereby made intelligent and effective 
A knowledge of 


would revolutionize the discipline in many 


the meaning of instincts 


homes 


son ana 


We are all students, some in pe 


thers by We have our text-books, 


proxy. 
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miecal studving 
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ne the memory, not 
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S mysteri 


of money through 


s Is Ol mon knowl 
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ray t! resuits ¢ 
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Once men went to school to learn the three 
R’s and religion under the instruction of a 
severe pedagogue who knew more about the 
switches than 


certain kinds of 


he did about 


qu ilitv. of 


methods of teach ng, but to 


day there is dawning an era of learning 
that is well called the scientific period of 
school work, for along with the other once 
suspected but now accepted sciences eduea 
tion takes its stand in pleading for inquiry, 
experimentation, order and efficiency in all 
departments of school work. There is a sei 
education aborning, 


the ultimate 


enee Oo 


Can 


Until rece: thy personality Was revarded ss 


] ? 
sured 


produet be me 
a mysterious a quantity destined to r 
main unknown. ‘To-day the personality of 


teachers is analyzed into eighteen different 


elements, the Elliott seale being an. ex- 
ample of this kind of analysis. The effi- 
cient teacher is now graded by well- 


The salesman’s work 
The leader in all 


ivity can be 


ple 1 standards. 
is beine standardized. 
forms of act measured by 
scales of efficiency equally precise, 

In the several professional] schools gradu 
ation from the department is supplemented 
by examinations under purely professicnal 
control, as in medicine, law and the minis 
try. The state has a right to examine those 
who in a peculiar manner aim to serve its 
The 


yearly more rigid, and rightly so. 


citizens, standards are beeoming 
Eduea- 
tional institutions are being surveyed by 


The 


Foundations, 


such agencies as Russell Sage and 


Carnegie By careful inves- 
tigations these examining bodies have con- 
eluded that 


tain amount of efficiency must prevail in 


certain conditions and a cer- 
order to aeeredit schools in this or in that 
class. Many colleges are restive under this 
scrutiny. It means the closing of some, the 
and the 
still 


being surveyed 


thorough reorganization of others, 


modification and improvement of 


i hy 


School systems are 


i ers, 
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by impersonal expert agencies or by them- 


What is 


should be done for every individual who is 


selves. being done in the large 


engaged in educational and professional 


work. And beyond this the standardiza- 
tion should go, so that leadership in every 
field of work 


accepted 


may be known by certain 


measures. The world to-day is 


looking to the educated classes for initiative 


and for eeconomie and social Sent 


poise. 
mental education may have a place, but edu 


ation by emotional methods no longer 


needs, if it ever did. Leadership 


meets the 


me to mean something that is 


mist Cc 


measurable The psycholog st Is analvzing 


the religious emotion and finds that when 


rightly understood this basic instinct can 


be developed for good not dreamed of in 
the past. Edueation dealing with the 
whole man, providing the world with seers, 
scientific dreamers and leaders four-square 
must provide ways and means of analyzing 
the meaning and of measuring the results 
of its vast expenditures, its long periods of 
training and its constant readjustment to 
the demands of a new Slowly meth 


age. 


ods of investigation being evolved. 


are 


Gradually the confusion of recor!s and 
diverse observations are being coordinated 
recommendations. 
But the 


rest d in 


into definite laws and 


A science is not born in a day. 
beginnings are here, and all int 
should rally to the 

finding 


education support of 


this noble project of additional 
ways and means of measuring the ultimate 
product of education. In the language of 
Dr. Eliot this product ‘‘is to be a man of 
quick pereeption, broad sympathies and 
wide affinities : but independent ; 
but truth 


and candor, but also moderation and pro- 


responsi e, 


self-reliant deferential, loving 

portion ; courageous but gentle ; not finished, 
But 

infinite evolvement must lead definitely to- 

We must chart the great 


but perfecting.”’ each step in this 


ward the goal, 
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seas of character and of skill and then with 


ASS boxed and power adequate sail 


CONTENT OF THE INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE IN ZOOLOGY IN A 
SMALL COLLEGE 








ON TRAC NG ZOOTM« 
() ) 1] ral arts stuck sat M ! 
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S ess WV ner Ss Ted rs or 
. | stud So e thirt tho 
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r thirtyv-filths take the work with 
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hope of bi iting along other lines than 
his | ‘ ’ } 
sed sco the department would ; 
rom s PSS fi " s To Ss 
Vel 
habit 1 re ) ! ( t | 
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| distributio stuce s ought to 
murs! ; S int y 
rmine tl irses oO struction offered 
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thy ment 1 the aims of these , 
ck t ( its initiat luees s 
uurses. Evidently the training up of pro- 
2 : reliance luspels timidity and theretor S 
ssional zoologists is not to be our object , 
; ’ vor ‘ ) rs ! 
(ny students who ar ne ned to special e ’ 
The danger lucating a lat 
ogy must be treated as by-products 
‘ ; f ; , ti) = f | 
verv desirable and to be trained with the 
‘ - di han res ‘ 
tmost care, but still by-products. 
, 7 - PASTE! tT ae \ l } rsol 
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' 
ltowe ther 


tted a 
Whenever students come up to the high 
less ability to think than they 
he path of least re- 


(ie veloped, 1 


istance will carry them into courses where 


memory may play an important part and 
t formation of judgements an insignificant 
irt. So we have freshmen in college who 
not thir s thev faithfully con over the 
etatem te ¢ th wok or the professor’s 
put hing And often the eo! 
e oraduat s not tre from eriticism on 
his point, 
In spite of the faet that many persons, 
When asked Where, When, What, Why or 


seem to eon- 


Hlow 


hacer any in 


eoncerning any topie 


‘ormation whatever on the sub- 


ject a satisfactory answer, the answers to 
these five questior ire never interchang 
ble not they | substituted ! 
W this fault is found it is due to neg 
lect by previous t hers. When a farm 
hand drives a t m Ses ss t 


often happens that one of 
pull until his team-mate has started ft 
load or refuses to pull his share of the 
ad. The horse is a much poorer worker 
rom that time on. In the same wav if a 
t her is given a general statement in re 
sponse to a precise questi n and tS 1t go 
v ut comment, the student will in time 
become in the habit of being un-precise in 
} s iris ers ane sO VW | mace Ss } \ rs 
of reasoning 

A man’s ntelleetual ib \ depends 
hiefly on his ancestry, but his intellectual 
habits depend on his parents, his scheol 
teachers and the asso ites he has. 

Taking up the subject of zoology specifi 


lv. there are, in my opinion, some of its 
subdivisions which are more favorable for 
eveloping the habits of making judg- 
ments, of raising problems to be solved and 
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should 


The more f le portions 
emphasized in the general 1! troductors 
Irs his is the course taken by more 
st ts thar ny other. and it should be 
the course with which the department takes 
the most pans. 
my opinion morphology, the study of 
he form and structure of adult organisms, 


Ss 


SI 


known as anatomy, should bulk large 


a beginning college course. 


ean obtain 


of cell 


} 
mpounad one 


} m croscope 
se details of structur 


series of animals 


tructure. In studying : 


rom the simplest to the most complex the 


tudent may acquire a lar 
relate 


‘re number of 


s, SO significantly d that he gets 


foreed understa: 


+ fr « 
sort ia 


‘compelled to draw t 


most 


isions and form correct 


construction of the organs of body 


You may say that he is forced into eom- 
rehnension by a cumulative series of facets 
rranged in logical order, the simpler first, 

the more complex last 

\Mloreover, it is clear that as these facts 
‘cumulated with regard to structure, 


there opens up a stimulating field of men 
t ercise, that of interpreting structure 
rms of function. These two lines of 

ts, structure and funetion, ean often be 


‘heck each other, and experiments 


devised that will prove structure 
S fun ! the funetion is 
r funetion in terms of strueture 


if the strueture is know: 
i i which I teach in Introductory 


f the er 


he counrse 


Zoology begins with a study o ay- 


fish—as thorough as I ¢an make it order 
to teach the student to observe accurately, 


precisely the 


i 


facets and to reason 
m the facts on an animal of a elear cut 


external differentiation 


structure, much 
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Study of function (activities) is more 
difficult to be precise on than study of struc- 
lure: as a result physiology and ecology 
should follow introductory morphology, 

If the 
there is a definite reason why zoology is not 
If the part of 


zoology Which is most effective to develop 


foregoing discussion Is correct 


taught in more high schools 


reasoning power is dependent to a greater 
or less extent on precise observations and 
since observations of this type may be made 
more easily with a hand-lens or in many 
cases With a compound microscope, the re- 
sult will be and is that as far as each sepa 
rate individual student fails to make ae- 
curate precise observations with these in- 
struments of precision, so far will he fail 
in accumulating facets. These facts are the 
materials from which his hypotheses must 
be made, his judements formed and tested 
out and he ts handicapped in every process. 

It is a pity that the line of arguments 
which descent by modification was 


along 


first demonstrated is so nearly isolated 


from the general publie by its technical 
For to 


through his twenty vears of experimenting 


terminology follow Darwin 
to see whether his hypothesis of the origin 
of species by natural selection was borne 
out by the facts is almost the royal road to 
the understanding of evolutionary, not to 
say scientific method. 

In the present day every science, one 
can almost say every line of learning, has 
been carefully worked out on the basis of 
the development of the more complex from 
the less complex, the complicated from the 
simple. 

What if it should turn out that species 
depend for their origin very little upon nat- 
ural selection? For my part I ean not be- 
lieve that Darwin's reasoning will turn out 
to be wrong, but grant that it is. Descent 


by modification is firmly held by every 


the method of this 


modification is not agreed upon. 


biologist. even though 


AND 
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Darwin’s great lesson to the world was 
that of the 
masterful 


work, the faithful 
facts, the 
testing out of hypotheses without number 


method of 
and accumulation of 


and the rejection of those found wanting. 


ECONOMIC PHASES OF ZOOLOGY 


These are many and various, the most 


economic 
avoid the 


heavy tax laid on our crops each vear (by 


valuable and extensive being 


entomology, by which we hope to 


the varied insect 
Fish 


veloped as 


pests 


is a line which can be de 


eulture 


our countries become more 
crowded and the high cost of living even the 
simple life becomes more oppressive, 
There is one small section of our history 
which illustrates the importance of zoolog- 


ical 


the by-products of 


investigation and incidentally some of 


war which are worth 


While. During the war with Spain in 1898 
more soldiers died of typhoid by far than 
of the enemy’s bullets. Our medical men 
had their attention directed to the disease 
and as a direct result we have the ‘‘Swat 
the Fly”’ 


jection against typhoid fever. 


campaign and the protective 
The 


ber of people saved vearly in the world 


nin 


we ever get entirely rid of the typhoid ba 
cillus will be beyond estimate. 

Our occupation of Cuba set the medical 
men of our Marine Hospital service at work 
on yellow fever. Two doctors (Reed and 
Carroll) lost their lives in the experimental 
work, but the method of avoiding infection 
is now thoroughly understood even if the 
specifie organism has not vet been detected. 
The miasma of swamps, the light of the 
moon and the night air have all proven an 
alibi, and the destruction of the mosquito 
has destroyed vellow fever. As an inci- 
dental result, the Panama Canal is nearing 
completion, 

The surgeons 
pation in Porto 
called laziness of the 


army of oceu- 
that the so- 


Rieans was 


with the 
found 
Porto 


Rico 
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sed by t hookwo1 Which rea lily | their \ l ill reas r 
vielded to treatment. They thought of the power, and t! mportan if then ten 
people of the United States of similar ap- SrePpuHen RO WinuiaMs 
pearance Some millions of able, effective O 

rkers are about to be produced for our 

intry by the giving a few doses of thymo COLLEGE PEDAGOGY 

r patient and instructing as to t Pia wa has 
method of preventing other infection rated rdf) os , 

There are ideas which ean be better illus- sy] s int yndarv ¢ ‘ ds ‘ir 
trated during the study of one phylum — to reach th 2 i lin ' \lread 


ther than the study of other phyla 


The rotozoa llustrate the structure ol 
| 


! toplasm. ot eourse., and also veneral a 


of structure. One would be equivalent 
to a fertilized egg among metazoa 
the internal spicular 


Spore shows 


ol skek ton 


he eelenterates have beginnings of spe- 
ition and from the taxonomic stand 
t represent the gastrula stage of 


l her Torms 
The lower worms, flat and round, show 
parasitism in its most specialized form, 
he annelids are bilateral They show 
nning of typical exeretorv organs, ae 
ssory digestive cells and the ladder like 


ventral nerve cord 

The arthropods illustrate homology in the 
pairs of appendages and very great special- 
ization, 

The Chordate is most important of all be- 
cause of its resemblance in structure to our- 
selves, 


Zoology 


funetion in 


should 


view 


continually emphasize 
of the 


regard to one’s own body which is neces 


information with 
sary for successful living. 

Zoology teaching should insist on a prob- 
lem-raising and problem-solving attitude of 


mind. The raising of problems is as im- 
portant as the solving of problems because 
unless one sees the problem it will never be 
solved. 

Zoology should be so 


themselves will 


that the 


themselves 


Courses 


nd administratir PO! 
mm. at d i Cl ‘al l | ‘ Ll 
and su ect-mat r 
among teachers, yp Lpals 
rintendents and professors of weation 
who deal with edueation below th lew 


| 
books ana n ral 


The recent outpouring of 


dealing with the edueative process 


Z1INeS 
are practically all for the elementary 
secondary phases 

The recent survey of the University of 


W SCODSIN, the researches of a number 0 
studies of the resea 


ding the fer 


that the recently 


foundations are, however. | 
menthigher. Itis p 


Assoc ation ot Colleg 


wssible 
organized 
relation to 

that the Na- 
(Association. the National 
Education, and 


Society of College Teachers 


somewhat the sam 


dueation 


will bear 
progress in college « 
tional Education 
Society for the Study of 
the National ; 
of Edueation have borne to the lower stages 
The college field 
seems a much better one for ente rprise of 


With 


for a number of vears. 


this kind than even the lower fields. 


out much unity of purpose, w th little or- 
van 1 discussion of common problems, 
VV th Imost no res il h alo As lines of edu- 
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tional values, methods and results, and, 


until quite reeently, without the advantage 
of searching and continued eriticism, the 
‘the eollege as a dominant insti- 
ition dictating to the lower schools is in 
anger of being reversed; and the tail even 
now is beginning to wag the 


We have 


will soon be 


dog. 
reason to hope eolleges 


pe that 
ready to meet the lower stages 


half-way in their demand for thorough- 


voing reorganization and unification of the 
entire educative process, especially for the 


from kindergarten to uni- 


College 


] ] 
SCLOOIS 


publi 


versity. prote ssors of education 


are becoming the intermediaries, adjusting 
the relationship of secondary to higher in- 
stitutions. In State College, on 
he initiative of the 


of over a hundred of the faculty have been 


our own 


; 


President, an average 


once a week during the eurrent 


‘ 
meelimg 


school year to study and discuss problems 


of college teaching, management and edu- 
mal values. In colleges, faculty meet 
nes have always been relatively infrequent 


and largely administrative. These monthly 


meetings here have had added to them 
iso oa half hour of discussion of such 
problems as **the value and management of 


examinations.’* College pedagogy has been 


found to be 


field as was experimental psychology and 


as vast and as unexplored a 


methods of teaching and administration for 
elementary and secondary education a few 
years ago. 

The 


count of our special experiment in eollege 


writer expects to give later an ae 


pedagogy during the past vear in the hope 
that it may prompt more experimentation 
The 


misdireeted effort. and social 


enormous 
ineffi- 


warrant 


in this undeveloped field. 
Wasti 
‘iency of higher institutions 
effort 


ire becoming aware of this faet and in most 


our 


along this line. College men 


hieher institutions will probably cooperate 


With- 


for ny sound plan oft 


mprovement. 


AND 
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ut doubt the time will soon when ecol- 


eome 


lege instructors will be given professional 


i ryocr f 
train) 


¢ for their work, the same as doctors 


ul lawvers and teachers in the lower 


¢, but while 


schools, not only before entering 
n service. 


We ean learn something of what intelli 


nt undergraduates think of college in- 
truction from such papers as the recent on 


1.7 
| 


published in the Educational Review by an 


eriticism is worth 


had 
most part 


undergraduate.! Such 


studying. Recently the writer some 


advaneed studs nts, who for the 


had had experience in teaching and who 
had all studied education. write on the good 
and bad qualities of their own instructors 
Several of these 
papers were read and discussed before the 


and the fol- 


posit ve 


in high school and eollege. 


‘Faculty Pedagogical Club.’’ 
of points, put in 
for what 


offer it her 


t is worth to junior instructors. 
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ed \ Ass J. M. O'Neill. 
Those rit programs s ild Universitv of Wis sin: State Or 
B. KE. Powell, secretary, Colleg g tion for Contests in Pu Speaking 
\ ire, Urbar I] Kd Dubois Shurts { e | 
oard of regent the U ere { lexas 
ta has approved lar a required It has been voted unanimously by both of 
neampment of cadets of the univer-  Yale’s undergraduate faculties to establish a 
r tl week pri ling com m ew alternative plan of admiss ind to place, 
I The 7 vil] , h certain restrictions. this new plan ot 
6. The encampment w ly t Fort examinat s as well as the old plan under the 
( ne war the Twin ¢ es t the 7 Nn dn stration f the llege entrance exami- 
‘ M liti¢ l l M ss sipp r CT t a be rd. Th il te rl if ] I of exan na- 
Oxe of the effec ten Masonean war is s involves: (1) the submission of a sat 
fact that the oldest journal. Le Mus etory school record, attested by principal or 
1 ed by the Ur Louvait W master; (2) a comprehensive examinatio 
iblished through the « t f the synd n not more than four subjects; (3) admission 
f the ¢ mbridex I; rsity Press Engl : I he ear lidate withou conditi ns, or his 
th American ageney rt publieat rey I For admission to Yale College wu 
ast he wndert ' Unis watts { ler the new plan, each candidate must b ex 
go Press Over \ hundred pages of mined in the following four subjects: Lat 
erial for the third d fourt umbers of ™ thematies, Freneh or German, and Engli 

Vuséon for 1914 are supposed to have bee lo be admitted to the Sheffield Scientific 

n the fire whie destroved the — A School under the new nl n. the candidate must 

R, als, ell ay ae ae he examined in one subject from each of the 

— lt iis alk ae eis ca le following four examination groups: English 

number of the journal was taken a pr ! hematies, Latin or French or German or 

n the war and died a hospital. All Spanish, physics or chemistry or botany or 
ipporters of oriental studies will be aled ¢ ology or mechanical drawing or history. 

\ t the first f this journal for \r Harvard University there has been ap- 
15 will soon be pul | with e 1 ns ointed a “Committee on Students’ Use of 
m many well-known ¢€o1 l and Eng English,” which consists of J. D. M. Ford. 

scholars dern languages, chairman: Charles B. 
THe first number of a new periodical in a Gulick, classics; C. N. Greenough, English; 
alt MO te eateries tet nel n this James H. Woods, philosophy; A. N. Holeomb, 
sail te es Uleliiie . Chicane Peon history; Kersopp Lake. divinity: R. DeC. 
Sot th i alt he Ciena ital cual Ward, climatolog The powers and purposes 

Snead Th fe hele allt Gila dese f the committee are defined in these four reso- 
viel “als: oll seen 4 ee ee lutions of the faculty 

} N nal Associat Acaden \ permanent committe f the faculty on stu 

} of Publie Sm g : ince a lis lents’ use of English shall e€ appointed, such 
contributions to the first number which mmittee to be made up of members of several 
strate the scope of its editorial policy. The “¢P#ttments, and to bave general supervision of 

cludes “The Forum as an Educative °"T Students” written English 
ency,” by R. L. Lyman, of the University ~~ ee mgeoas eggedoena oo caw Se 
Chines ‘Faculty Hel 7 eer ap s secretary, who sl be a member of the com 
l Q las UIT eip in ntercoliegila mitte ind of the faeulty It s ll be a part of his 
sts,” by Frank H. Lane, of the Univer duty to inspect, from time to time, the written 
\ f Pittsburg lr} Need for Resear rk of students and to report to ‘ mmittee on 
J. A.W ! f Cornell University; * Th sg ty 
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\\ I { I ‘ ul the spirit Ca 
bi en after vhere Che plan may well 
! 1 in ¢ ! sch l or section at a time. 

The giving of half the longer school day to 
| il training, pract al work, science a id 
t litorium, with the 1s¢ fasingler n 
ratory by two or more individual 

I | the de} iT ntalizing of tea h 
ild solve many problems in crowded 
tt If : argued that a hug : 

tem m niform, the rep 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
By T. L. 


KELLEY, 
Ph.D.. Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


llow aecur he school performance 
‘ ] ; / ] 
of a pupil be r The present study has 
ttemp 1 Wer his iestion by deter- 
mining t! i nd the achievement of a 
roup of fiftv- pupils whose scholastic 
records wer ninterrupted from the fourth 
eric the first vear f the high schoo Ihe 


grammar school records, (2) teachers’ esti 
mates, and (3) seores in special tests. Che 
ratings from these three sources were then cor- 


‘formance in the first year 
ot thr high school. Thi study was confined to 


the records and tests in three subjects—mathe- 
matics, English and history. 

The teachers’ estimates covered intellectual 
ability. conscientiousness, Interest in work, and 
oral expression, The special tests, besides 
covering the three studies concerned, included 


questions on the pre ference of maga ines, 
books. amusements and the use of leisure time. 
The data have been worked out very carefully 


in which 


according to a “ regression equation ’ 

the prognosis of attainment in the first year of 
the high school may be ascertained with a high 
degree of accuracy on the basis of the three 


means of rating. The corre lation is .79. “ The 
elementarv school records of the pupils give 
the most accurate estimate of the average class 


tanding. as well as of standing in specifi 


rses.” The results of this study and its 
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appil © ¢ 3s at 1 OF puplis up 
tering High sch ecording to their p1 
, . vine. has | ’ Noss ‘ I t 
ig ! ire | lcs nh 


&1 95 
rhis has for ! t e me 
mat t of varia — a 
ipils in school work | for sp or 
t relat petw ! ile t 
f classes. T s end, n 11 euts 
t lard tests or by specially devis i 
le in arithmetic, Eng com] 
spelling, writing and rang nuiary | 
tests ! rried out with 1,700 pupils 
1 seventh grades A} f ; 
gation was supplemented fro ( . 
some 10.000 pupils in 444 class 
Spelling w tested by n rf t 
words lictated sentences Writing 
tested for speed and qua ter | 
measured by the Thornd scal Eng 
position was tested by \ e the p vi] 
writ m a specified subject The work was 
rated by the Hillegas scal Rang f voea 
larv was determined by means of Thorndi 
visual voeabulary tests \rithmetical achiev 


with much care and accuracy 

The most valuabl results consist of the tal 
lations showing the average achievement of 
erades in each of the traits measured, the 
amounts of growth, the overlapping and thi 
variability of the grades, and some facts con 
cerning salaries, cost of instruction, and hours 
of work in school and at home. The standards 
of attainment will be useful for comparisons 
with other schools wherever the tests may be 
performed. The most striking result pertains 
to the effect of class siz upon attainment. Th 
author summarizes his extensive tabulation 
as follows: “ So far as the records of these tests 
valid, there is apparently no relationship 
n the size of the class in which the chil- 
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taught during the present year ‘*Self-gover t ~ s 
e attainment or variability.” . 1 We 
\ strators nd students of education 
1 1 this estiga n ver r _ 
] ' 
g d useful ; . , . 
Dante. Strarcn 





‘Mo ( 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS sy \ 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF Ir \. R 
EDUCATION ** Teache ( I 
joint resolution of congress inviting OW 
ns to participate in the Interna _ \ ' 
Tt | Congress of the National Education — : 
; \ssociation was passed the last week in Feb-  . s . : 
l off | notices went out to the sev ' ., 
nations in the early part of Mareh. War : » 
ns together with the lateness of this ( 
have delayed us in making definite an- ey . 
ements concerning prospective foreign 4G 
kers Matters are adjusting themselves ‘Ag tural | 
rably and the program will contain repre- II. J. Water iD. B 
tives from the following countries: Argen ‘* Prote is me 
Republic, Canada, England, China, Ha 
France, Germany, Guatemala, Honduras, Italy, Whe 
lapan, Philippine Islands, Russia. ae , 
2 The general sessions of the International M 
Congress will be held August 16,19, 25 and 28. cqyiohor J 
speakers and topics definitely scheduled 4 \\ 
re as follows: Fants Py 
¢ s Address P ea 1 War W \\ ck f | \ 
D Starr Jord Sewa 
W en and War, by Jane Addams The Tt " 
itional Progress of Fifteen Year \ 
| Ellswe Brow 
Org of I D by I | ( Sel I] W 
Sn ind | d P. Cubberley 


. = \ ] e ¢ ] . a } NX ( ] { 

Edueation and Race Improveme by S. .J ; :; 
: Holmes t | to ‘A rican 
‘‘Rural Education and Geneties,’’ by H. J. Educati Business of the Sta Cat 
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